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ABSTRACT 



A belief that teachers and the school environment 



cannot be neutral forces in terms of shaping attitudes and behavior, 
that a publicly supported school should maXe no apology for trying to 
help young people understand and incorporate into their lives those 
civic virtues that almost everyone agrees are important to a 
democracy, plus a perceived need for more dialogue and research in 
this area underlies this symposium on the topic of values education. 
Approximately 200 key policy makers in the United States who provide 
leadership in citizenship education and cr4aracter development at the 
K-12 levels of schooling were invited to attend. Presented in this 
document are: the symposium agenda; a list of 23 principles developed 
by participants for advancing civic virtues and character development 
among youth; a list of the participants; a bibliography of 102 
readings recommended by the invitees; and copies of 19 handouts 
provided by the symposium presenters which explain the various 
programs and goals of their respective institutions. (J6) 
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FOREWORD 



Like most important issues in education today, values education evokes a variety of 
opinions. Research is scarce. Yet most people do not look to research in forming their 
opinions about citizenship education and character development. 

The Symposium idea grew out of numerous conversations with people interested in this 
topic and out of my reading at ECS as a Conant Senior Fellow. Frankly, this experience 
has left me with some fairly strong conclusions 

No educational experience, good or bad, can be value-free. 
Teachers and the school environment can not be "neutral" forces 
in terms of shaping attitudes and behavior. 

A publicly supported school should make no apology for trying to 
help young people understand and incorporate into their lives 
those civic virtues that almost everyone agrees are important to 
a democracy. 

Professional educators, to the dismay of the majority of the 
public, have neglected serious and thoughtful attention to this 
general area for the last couple decades. 

Achievement in mastering "the basics" through school-based 
learning is intricately tied to a learner's self -concept, attitudes 
toward others and similar developmental variables. 

We need more dialogue, more research, more public debate, more 
evaluation of current programs, and incentives to create new 
programs that address the topic of this symposium. 

I respect the words of caution from some credible sources as we delve into this sensitive 
area. But those of us who believe freedom, equity and justice are enhanced — and not 
threatened — through good strategies and curricular .naterials in the schools must now 
step out with more boldness and creativity. The good that is already going on in these 
areas needs visibility so that more local schools will understand their opportunities. 

Robert C. Ardringa 
Conant Senior Fellow 



AGENDA 



CIVIC VIRTUES AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AMONG TOUTH 



A Symposium Sponsored 
By 

Education Commission of the States 



July 24, 1985 
Philadelphia, PA 



I. Welcome and Overview - Bob Andringa, Conant Senior 
Fellow at ECS 

II. Our Common Challenge - John Buchanan, President, 
Council for the Advancement of Citizenship 



III. Lessons from History - R. Freeman Butts, Senior 

Fellow of the Kettering Foundation and Visiting 
Scholar at The Hoover Institution 



IV. Five-Minute Briefs 

A. Charles Quigley, Center for Civic Education 

B. Jay Mulkey, American Inst. for Character Educ< 

C. Mike Buscemi, The Quest National Center 



V. General Discussion 
VI. The Federal Interest - Jack Klenk, U.S. Dept of Educ 



VII. State Initiatives 

A. Maryland - Mary Ann Kirk, Citizenship 

Education Foundation 

B. Tennessee - Charles Cagle, Dept of Education 



BREAK 



Please see next page 



VIII. Local Experiences 

A. Jim Sarneckl - Baltimore, MD 

B. Jim Casey - Champaign, IL 

IX. Small Group Discussions at Table: Write Three 

Consensus Principles for Advancing Civic Virtues 
and Character Development Among Youth 



X. Flve-Mlnute Briefs 

A. Ed Wynne - Character II 

B. Terry Borton - My Weekly Reader 

C. Alan Jones - Prakken Publications 

D. Ruth Watenberg - Am Federation of Teachers 



XI. Full Group Discussion 



XII. Flve-Mlnute Briefs 

A. Diane Elsenberg - Domestic Policy Association 

B. Andrea McAleenan & Maurice Weir - Cities In 

Schools, Inc. 

C. Ray English - Ethics and Public Policy Center 

D. Ray Rood ~ Azusa Pacific University 

E. David Gentry - Thomas Jefferson Research 

Center 

F. Barbara Presselsen - Research for Better 

Schools 

G. Chris Plpho - Education Commission of the 

States 



XIII. Full Group Discussion 
XIV. Wrap-up and Next Steps 



NOTICE 

The 3 presenters in agenda item IV will also be part of a seminar 
for ECS at 8:30 - 10:00 AM tomorrow on Citizenship Education and 
Character Development in Public Schools: Programs That Work. 



s 



PRINCIPLES FOR ADVANCING CMC VIRTUES 
AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AMONG YOUTH 



Working for a short time in groups of three. Symposium participants developed these 
suggestions: 



1. States should develop flexible guidelines^ not mandate programs. 

2. Teachers, parents and interested others should agree on the definitions of 
character education, values, civic virtues, etc. before moving too far into 
programs. 

3. Communities need a process to gain consensus on the basic values to be reinforced 
in the schools. 

4. Allow parents to choose alternative approaches. 

5. Teach more about out cultural heritage through history and the humanities. 

6. Youth need an international perspective in these areas. 

7. Community service projects are excellent ways for learning civic virtues; must 
experience, not just be told about them. 

8. The education community needs more awareness of current programs, training 
models, etc. to build support. 

9. Tie activities to Dicentenniai programs over next couple years. 

10. Curriculum requirements or mandates should be accompanied by systematic study 
and reporting of the effects and outcomes of these programs. 

11. Teachers should have major input in the implementation of programs. 

12. Schools should supplement the development of character that takes place in the 
home; not substitute for it. 

13. School leaders must model good character in their daily decisions and behavior. 

1ft. Students need the skills necessary to make informed decisions, as well as simply 
knowing about civic virtues. 

15. Understanding of and appreciation for the democratic philosophy that undergirds 
our nation is essential for participating in the process of good citizenship. 

16. Examples from history can be used to illustrate for students how logic and reason 
are applied to the making of national choices. 

17. The teacher's role is to facilitate the development of students* skills; not to 
indoctrinate. 
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18. Central to citizenship and character education is an understanding of the history 
and contemporary role of religion in society; this can be done without promoting 
particular religions. 

19. Any consideration of character development should include analysis of how outside 
influences affect young people, e.g., the media, business, etc. 

20. Schools should define the accountability structure for incorporating character 
development through written plans. 

21. School administrators need to provide support, encouragement, and assistance in 
measuring the results of these programs. 

22. Schools can help kids get their parents involved in the education process. An 
essential for quality education. 

23. It is Important to start all of this in the early grades and emphasize throughout 
education. 
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INVITEES 



Not*: Th«M individuais were recommended by a number of knowledgeable people as 
having a special interest In the topic Please use this list as port of the growing 
neWioik In this field. 

(Underlined names represent those who attended the July 24, 1985 
ECS Symposiiim in Philadelphia, PA.) 



Amb. Theodore Achilles 
The Atlantic Council of 

the United States 
1616 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
0: (202) 347-9353 

Bruce J. Anderson 
Vice President 
Danforth Foundation 
231 S. Blemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, MO 63 1 US 
O: 

Dr. Charlotte C. Anderson 
Staff Director 

Youth Education for Citizenship 
American Bar Association 
750 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, IL 60611 
O: (312) 988-5733 

Dr. Robert C. Andringa 
Preisdent 

Discovery Network, Inc. 
741 2 S. Monaco Street 
Englewood, Colorado 80 1 1 2 
O: (303) 773-8160 

Kennei'h 3. Apfel 

Legislative Assistant for Human 

Resources 

Office of the Senator Bill Bradley 

United States Senate 

731 Hart Senate Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

0: (202) 224-3224 



Lee Arbetnnan 

Deputy Director 

National Institute for Citizen 

Education in the Law 
605 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
0: (202) 624-8217 

Stephen Arons 

Associate Professor of Legal Studies 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01003 
0: (413) 545-3536 

J. Myron Atkin 
Dean 

School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA ?4305 
0: (415) 497-2111 

Dr. Richard EJaer 

Professor 

Cornell University 

Department of Natural Resources 

Fernow Hall 

Ithaca, New York 14853-0188 
0: (607) 256-7797 

Bob Balvin 

Center for Study of Schools 
2505 W. Charles 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
0: 

Mr. James M. Banner, Jr. 
Council for Basic Education 
725 15th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
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John Barth 

Director, Center for Responsible 

Citizenship 

Freedoms Foundation 

1 156 Fifteenth St., N.W., Suite 530 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

O: (202) 293-6994 

Honorable Gary Bauer 
Undersecretary Designate 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Av3., S.W. 
FOB #6, Room 4079 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
O: (202) 245-7909 

Dr. Peter L. Benson 

President 

Search Institute 

122 W. Franklin, Suite 215 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 

O: (612) 870-9511 

Brigitte Berger 
Chairman 

Sociology Department 

Wellesley College 

106 Central Street 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 02181 

O: (617) 235-0332 

Ms. Kathryn M. Borman 

Department of Educational Leadership 

College of Education 

University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 

O: 

Dr. Terry Borten 
bditor in Chief, Weekly Reader 
Xerox Education Publications 
245 Long Hill Road 
Middletown, Conn. 06457 
0: (203) 638-2628 

Mr. Carlton H. Bowyer 
Prof essor/Chai rman 
Foundations of Education 
College of Education 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 
0: (901) 454-2725 



Dr. Ronald Brandt 
Executive Director 
Association for Supervision 

and Curriculum Development 
225 N. Washington Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
0: 

Margaret Branson 

Director, Curricula Services 

Kern County Superintendent of Schools 

Bakersfield, CA 93302 

0: 

Nancy Brown 

Executive Director 

Citizenship Education Clearing House 

5234 Wells Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 631 13 

0: (314) 367-6613 

Mr. Robert Brown, Ph.D. 

Department of Educational Psychology 

University of Nebraska TC2I 

Lincoln, NE 68583 

0: 

Hon. John Buchanan 
i)6l9 Newington Road 
Bethesda, MD 20016 
0: 

Don Burnes 

Education Commission of the States 
I860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver, Colorado 80295 
0: (303) 830-3605 

Mr. Joe R. Burnett, Dean 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
1310 S. 6th St., 
Champaign, IL 61820 
O: 

Joan N. Burstyn 
Professor of Education 
Graduate School of Education 
Department of Women's Studies 
Rutgers University, 10, Seminary Place 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 
O: (201) 932-9331 
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Mike Buscemi 
Senior Vice President 
The Quest Notional Center 
6655 Sharon Woods Blvd- 
Columbus, Ohio 43229 
0: (614) 882-6400 
1-800-446-2700 

Dr. E. Dean Butler 
Foundations of Education 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 
0: 

Dr. R. Freemon Butts 

Ser\\or P'ellow 

Kettering Foundation 

580 Arastrodero Road, Apt. 204 

Palo Alto, Cal if ornia 94306 

O: (415) 494-2964 

Mervyn Codwallader, President 
Western New Mexico University 
Silver City, NM 880£l 
O: 

Chories W. Caqle 

Executive Assistant to the Commissioner 
Tennessee Department of Education 
Cordell Hull Building, Room 100 
Nashville, Tennessee 372 1 9 
0: (615) 741-2731 

Mr. Mark Cannon 
Administrative Assistant 
Office of the Chief Justice 
Supreme Court of Ine Uniteu l*lates 
Washington, D.C. 20543 
0: (202) 479-3416 

Mr. Reid Carpenter 
President 

Pittsburgh Leadership Foundation 
1 00 Ross Street, 4th Floor 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
O: (412) 281-3752 

Mr. Jim Casey 
Benjamin Franklin School 
817 N. Harris 
Champaign, IL 6 1 820 
0: (217) 351-3860 
H: (217) 359-0006 



Dr. John Casteen, III 
Secretary 

Office of the Governor 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
0: (804) 786-1151 

John Chandler 
Prsident 

Association o. .lericon College 
1818 R. Street, iNl.VV. 
Washington, D.C . 20009 
O: 

Dr. Carlos E. Cortes 
Department of History 
University of California, Riverside 
Riverside, CA 92521 
0: (7! 4) 787-5411 or 5401 

Mark Curtis 

AAC President-Emeritus 
Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
0: (202)387-3760 

Mr. Gerald A. Dorfman 

Senior Fellow and Curator, Hanna 

Collection 

Hoover Institution, HHMB #302 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
0: (415) 497-4427 

Dr. Earl Dotson 

Lions International Board, Member 
2105 Nelson St. 
Richmond, Virginia 23228 
O: (804) 262-6703 

Mr. Denis Doyle 

Education Policy Studies Program 
American Enterprise Institute 
1150 1 7th St., NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
0: (202) 862-5800 

Mr. Robert Duarte 
64 Botes Rood 

Merrhnoc, New Hampshire 03054 
0: 
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Mr. Wayne Dumos 
College of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65201 
0: 

Mr. Thomas Dynesson 
Visiting Scholar 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
0: 

Richard Ekman 
Director 

Division of Research Programs 
National Endowment for the Humaniti 
I ICQ Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 
0: (202) 786-0200 

Diane U. Ejsenberg 

Executive Director 

Council for the Advancement of 

Citizenship 

One DuPont Circle, Suite 520 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
0: (202) 861-2583 

Mr. Todd Endo 

Director of Research & Evaluation 

15 N. Fenwick St. 

Fairfax County Public Schools 

Arlington, Virginia 2220 1 

0: (703) 698-0400 

H: (703) 528). 1 947 

Dr. Raymond English 
Vice Hres ^ent 

Ethics and Public Policy Center 
1030 15th Street, N.W., Suite 300 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
0: (202) 682-1200 

Mr. Ray S. Erlandson^ Jr. 
Executive Vice President 
American Institute for Character 
Education 
P.O. Box 12617 

Son Antonio, Texas 782 1 2-06 1 7 
0: 
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David V. Evans 

Staff Director, Minority 

Senate Subcommittee on Education 

Arts and Humanities 

United States Senale 

428 Dirksen Senate Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

0: (202) 224-7666 

Patrick Fagan 
Director, The Child and 

Family Protection Institute 
721 2nd Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
0: 

Barbara Finkelstein 

Center for the Study of Education 

Policy and Human Values 
College of Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
0: 

Chester E. Finn, Jr. 

5404 Surrey Street 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 208 1 5 

0: 

H. George Frederickson 
President 

Eastern Washington University 

Cheney, WA 99004 

0: 

Dr. George French 
Director of Social Studies 
School District of Philadelphia 
21st and the Parkway 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
0: 

C. Hugh Friedman 
School of Law 
University of San Diego 
Alcaic Park 

San Diego, California 921 10 
0: 
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Eileen Gardner 
Education Policy Analyst 
The Heritage Foundation 
214 Mossachusettes Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
0: (202) 546-4400 

Mr. James Garvin, Ph.D. 
Department of Education 
Gordon College 
255 Grapevine Road 
Wenham, MA 01984 
0: 

Polly Gault 
Staff Director 
Subcommittee oti Education 
Arts and Humanities 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
0: (202) 224-2962 

David Gentry 
President 

Thomas Jefferson Research Center 
1 143 N. Lake Avenue 
Pasadena, Cal if ornia 9 1 1 04 
0: (818) 798-0791 

Peter Gerber 
Assistant Director 
Excellence Network Div. 
h4ational Institute of Ed. 
1200 19th St., N.W. 
Room 222 

Washington, D.C. 20208 
0: (202) 254-7290 

Bernard Gifford 
Dean 

School of Education 
University of Cah'fornia, Berkley 
Berkley, CA 94720 
0: (415) 642-3726 

Dr. June V. Gilliard 
Director, Curriculum and Instruction 
Joint Council on Economic Education 
2 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 
0: 212) 685-5499 



Dr. Alan Ginsberg 

Office of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Planning, Budget & Evaluation 
400 Maryland Ave., S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Mr. James M. Giarelll 
Associate Professor 
Graduate School of Education 
Rutgers University 
New Brusnwick, NJ 08903 
0: (201) 932-7304 

Dr. Allan A. Glatthorn 
University of Pennsylvanio 
Graduate School of Education 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
0: 

Dr. Stephen Glen 
Director 

Family Development Institute, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4735 

Fresno, California 93744 

0: (209) 227-3244 

Charles Glenn 
Director 

Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity 

MA Department of Education 

1385 Hancock Street 

Quincy, MA 02169 

0: 

Mr. Frank Goble 

Thomas Jefferson Research Center 
II43N. Lake Ave. 
Pasadena, California 9 1 1 04 
0: (818) 798-0791 

Mr. Nick Goble 

Assistant Executive Director 

Pennsylvania School Board Assoc. 

412 North Second Street 

Harrisburg, PA 1 7101 

0: (717) 233-1642 

Senator Jack Gordon 

2555 Collins Avenue 

Micmi Beach, Florida 33 140 

0: 



Dr. John Gould 
Gienmeade Trust Company 
229 South iSth Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
0: 

Dr. Cathy Grace 
Consultant 
Early Childhood 

Mississippi Deportment of Education 
P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205-077 1 
0: 

Gerald Grant 

Professor of Cultural Foundations 

of Education & Sociology 
265 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 1 32 1 0 
0: (315) 423-3343 

Dr. Tom Green 
School of Education 
263 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 1 32 1 0 
0: 

Peggy Greene 

Education Commission of the States 
I860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver, Colorado 80295 
0: (303) 830-3612 

Richard E. Gross 
School of Ed'jcation 
Stonford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
0: 

Marcel la Hodeed 
Free Congress Foundation 
721 2nd Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
0: (202) 546-3004 

Norman Height 

Public Affairs and Citizenship Program 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and 

Public Affairs 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
0: 



Ms> Frances Haley 
tixecutive Director 

National Council for the Social Studies 
3501 Newark St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
0: (202) 966-7840 

Mr. Paul R. Honna 
Senior Fellow 
Hoover Institution 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
0: 

Mark I Harrison 
1001 North Central Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
0: (602) 257-5800 
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Vice President and Director 

American Newspaper Publishers 

Association Foundation 
The Newspaper Center, Box 1 7407 
Dulles Airport 
Washington, D.C. 2CGA' I 
0: (703) 620-9500 

Mr. Jack Hoar 
Supervisor of Social Studies 
Long Beach Public Schools 
184 RivoAlto Canal 
Long 3each, CA 90803 
0: 

Harry Hoqan 
6212 Redwing Ct. 
Bethesda, Maryland 208 1 7 
0: 

H: (301) 2294)186 

Mr. J. Douglas Holladay 
Associate Director 
Office of Public Liaison 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Sidney Hook 
Senior Fellov/ 
Hoover Institution 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
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Executive Director 
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Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Vice President 
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Arcadia, CA 91006 
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Presidwt 

Close U"^ Foundation 
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O: (703) 892-5400 
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16215 104th Ave., N.E. 
Bothel, WA 98011 
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P.O. Box 8623 
4615 Longshore Drive 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48107 
O: (313) 769-1211 
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President 
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P.O. Box 288 

Wayzata, MN 55391 

O: 

Professor Ralph Ketcham 

Public Affairs and Citizenship Program 

Maxwell School of Citizenship 

and Public Affairs 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York k 13210 
O: 
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NEXT STEPS 



The Symposium was the culmination of a project by Bob Andringa, former Executive 
Director and now Conant Senior Fellow at the Education Commission of the States. 

The purposes of the project and Symposium were specific and limited: 

1. Gather the names of key people in this country who are actively 
providing leadership in citizenship education and character 
development at the K-12 levels of schooling. This list of 200 or 
so people could now be the starting point for building a more 
complete directory of researchers, teachers, curriculum 
developers, policymakers and others. 

2. Compile a bibliography of material recommended by those people 
listed in the directory. There are other more complete 
bibliographies, but these recommendations of good material from 
those who know can serve many who want to pursue this area in 
depth. 

3. Convene those from the list of recommended people who can pay 
their own way to a Symposium. The combination of thoughtful 
people and good information almost always results in good things 
— usually outside of any plan. 

ECS will continue to monitor this issue and respond to its state constituents' interest for 
information in this area. The key contacts at ECS are Chris Pipho and Melodye Bush 
(303/830-3600). 

ECS hopes that this small effort will encourage and assist those who are engaged more 
deeply in this important area. ECS issue priorities are determined annually by its 
Commissioners. There is a feeling in 1985 that education's role in developing civic virtue 
is becoming an issue of increasing interest at all levels of education. 

ECS belongs to the coalition of organizations making up the Council for the 
Advancement of Citizenship. We encourage the Council and similar organizations to 
take on an even stronger leadership role in helping schools, churches, youth organizations 
cLiid others deal effectively with these important issues. 
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SYMPOSIUM HANDOUTS 



What fbllows are copies of the handouts provided by Symposium 
presenter! Feei free to contact these individuals and 
organizations for further information. 



CAC 





SamorJeiiiiiiifs Randolph 



HoQ. John H. Buchanan. Jr. 
Former Memktr of Cmtreu 

Vict Prtsidcnt 
Jcitmiah Floyd 
Sonomt Sdipoi Boards iUtocuttim 

Secretary 

Rebecca Bans Buiier 
A$M>ciaium of Mennd Pmottt 



Robcft L. Gak 
AMtoemuonofCtivemmfBwdt 
of Vmmstnes mi OMeitn 
CWr, Profran/Jentaiis Randolpli 
FoTM Comittec 



Stephen A. Janger 

CloMOU^f 



Hlr, Lnai-Ranie 

HvryJ. Hogan 
Homron Mmber 

Chnir, Membcrslilp CoMMec 
Frank Huray 

AMVET5 SaruMoi Smtrr Fotrndnnon 

ClMir, Noadaatbil Comnlttet 

Connie Sudon-Odems 
AmenvoM Aismianott of OmmmrHix 
tmi Jmtor Cotknes 
Bonrd of Directors 
Richard Anrntronf 
Hbtk Affiurs CotmcU 
Michael Baiy. Ill 
Amtnca:^ Cat Astocumoti 
Hon. Gaience W. Blount 
£dmcatkm Cttmmssion of the States 

R. Freeman Bum 
Momwory Chatr, JemuRfS RaiMpk Forum 

Allan Cohen 
///mmi Slut* Brmnl of Eiimatton 

Frances Hal^y 

Natwmi Coa^U for the Social Stmiies 
Lenneal J. Hendenon. Jr. 
Cittzrns Forum tm Seif-Govemmem 
Sastooai Mumcipal Leaeue. Inc 

W Robert Higgins 
Crmer for the Stmi\ of Federalism 
Souiheastem L'mver%it\ 
Mary Ann Kirk 
Citizenshtp Edtu ainm Fouikiatton 

Ed^fcafdP Kdler 
Sanomii Assot lattott ttf klrmetuan- 
Schitoi Pntnipats 

Linda Johnson 
Turner EJm'otitmal Servicet. inc 

Ben H. Love 
Ihv Si'imis *i Ameru'u 
David Mathews 
Kettermt FounJatum 
Mary Kaye Merwin 
Naikmal4*H Ctwuil 

RobenG. Poner 
AmerH'ttH Frderuium *i Teoihen 
Charier .N Quigley 
Ctnterfor Cma EJuLtUum 

Chartc%T Williams 
Sauonal tdm-atum A%nHuuittti 

Excoitive Director 
Diane U Eiiiciiberg 
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COUNCIL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CITIZENSfflP 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. Suite 520 Washington, D.C. 20036 202/861-2583 



Tam Andrews 



AN INVITATION TO JOIN CAC 

The Council for the Advancement of Citizenship (CAC), created 
to foster citizenship education nationwide, is a growing 
consortium of national, state and local organizations. 

The Council for the Advancement of Citizenship invites your 
organzation to become a member. Membership is open to any 
organization, corporation, association or individual sub- 
scribing to the purposes of the Council. 

As a CAC member organization, you will: 

• become a part of the citizenship education network 

• receive up-to-date information on the full range of 
available citizenship education resources, programs 
and events 

• receive reduced rates on CAC publications and conference 
registration fees 

• have opportunities to share your citizenship education 
resources with potential users nationwide 

• add your voice to the expanding roster of organizations 
and individuals committed to promoting informed and 
responsible citizenship 

• play a role in shaping the future of civic learning 
in our country. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 



The Council for the Advancement of Citizenship has as its 
principal purposes to: 

• encourage citizens to learn about and exercise their 
democratic rights and responsibilities 

• Increase public awareness of the importance of citizenship 
and citizenship education as fundamental concerns in 
American life 

• improve citizenship education for children, youth and 
adults in schools, universities, communities, neighborhoods, 
societies, government and in the media 

• promote scholarly study of citizenship 

• foster the sharing of citizenship education information 
among diverse groups across the spectrum of American 
society. 

To become a CAC member, return the CAC membership application 
on the reverse side of this page. 
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BECOME A CAC MEMBER 
TODAY! 

If you have beneficed from reading 
CmZBNSHIP EDUQOnON NEm. have 
you taken the time to become a CAC 
member? Are your friends members? Fill 
in this application and add your voice to 
Che growing number of organizations 
and individuab committed to promoting 
inibrnied and reqxmsible citizemhip. 

CAC members receive: 

• OTIZENSHIP EDUCATION 
NEWS, published quaneriy 

• spedal registration rate for CACs 
annual Jennings Randolph 
Forum 

• invitadoos to other citizenship 
education events 

• access to CACs citizenship edu- 
cation clearinghouse 

• all publications and services 
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CAC MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 

mmdmhip contribution^ mclosmk 

□ S2S0 Organizational Member 

□ «25 Individual Member (nonvoting member; please list home address only) 
^ ^ -Additional contribution 



Name. 
Tlde_ 



Organization. 



Address. 



Membersbip is subject to Board of Director^ approval 

Make checks payable to: 
COUNCIL FOR THE 
ADVANCEBIENT OF dllZENSHIP 

Suite 520. One Oupont Qrcle, N.VK 
V^hington.O.C (202)861 2583 



^axDeductibie 



For furthtr information* pitase contact: 
Charlai N. Qulglty, Executivt Director 
Imw in a Frat Society 
5115 Douglas Fir Road, Suite 1 
Catobasas^CA 91302 

Phone: (818) 340 9320 




Law in a Free Society 

a project of the Center for Civic Education 

A Crilfof Hit nonprofit corporilloft 
•itaM Wifd by and affMlitail witli tlit auti Bar ot CalHornli 



The Law in a Free Society 
Curriculum 

Responding to a recognized need for the 
improvement of civic education, the Law in 
a Free Society fKoject, in cooperation with 
experienced educators at the elementary, 
secondary, and university levels, has devel- 
oped comprehensive teactier training and 
classroom materiab for use in grades kinder- 
garten through twelve. The curriculum is 
designed to promote among students the 
development of (1) an increased understand- 
ing of the institutions of our constitutional 
democracy and the fundamental principles 
and values upon which they were founded, 
(2) the skillt necessary to participate as 
effective and responsible citizens* and (3) 
an understanding of and willingness to use 
democratic procesSM when participating in 
making decistons and managing conflict. 

The curriculum is based on eight concepts 
fundamental to an undersunding of our 
constitutional democracy. These are: Auth- 
ority, Privacy, Justice, Responsibility, Par- 
ticipation, Property, Diversity, and Freedom. 
Since understandings and attitudes are init- 
iated at an early age, the Law in a Free Soci- 
ety curriculum begins at kindergarten and 
develops sequentially through the twelfth 
grade. It is designed to be integrated into 
the social studies and humanities curricula at 
all leveb. Although conceptual in nature, 
^he curriculum is not removed from the day- 
to^y experiences of studenU. Instead, it 
is designed to relate these experiences to 
recurring problems in social and political life. 



Classroom Materials 

Law in a Free Society has developed multi- 
media instructional units on the concepts of 
Authority, Privacy, Justice, and Responsibi- 
lity. These units are designed to progress 
sequentially in scope and complexity through 
six levels, from Level I for kindergarten/grade 
1 to Level VI for grades 10-12. Each level 
contains motivational sound/color filmstrips, 
nonconsumable student books, and a teach- 
er's edition. The teacher's edition provides 
specific guidance in the use of a variety of 
creative teaching methods. These include: 
guided discussions; written exercises; cooper- 
ative group work; rolei>laying activities such 
as town meetings, board hearings, legislative 
debates, mock trials, and moot couru; and 
other basic skill-building activities. The 
teacher's edition also contains evaluation 
components. The following provides brief 
overviews of the curricula on the four con* 
cepts noted above. 



ESPONSIBILITV . 



The curriculum on this concept is designed 
to increase students 'awareness of the import- 
ance of responsibility in their daily lives. It 
is intended to help them recognize that the 
carrying out of responsibility involves both 
benefits and costs to the individual and to 
society. In addition, the curriculum is 
designed to help students atquire the know- 
ledge and skills necessary to develop in- 
formed positiom about situations in which 
there are competing responsibilities, interests, 
and values, and to gain the knowledge and 
skills useful in kJentifying individuals respon- 
sible for a particular event or outcome. 
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This currieuhim it dnignwl to htip students 
unctarstand and apply tmic principits and 
oonsidaratiom useful in examining issues of 
Jusiioe so they can develop reasoned and re- 
sponsible positions on what would be just in 
a particular situation. 

To deal with thase complex and often elu- 
sive issues, the Justice curriculum has been 
developed in a three-part framework. P^rt I, 
Distributive Justice* is concerned virith issues 
of the distribution of the benefits and bur- 
dens in society. Part II, Corrective Justice, 
deals with tha fairness of responsas to 
wrongs and injuries. Psart III. Procadural 
Justice, deals with the fairness of methods 
used to gather information and make de- 
cisions in sociaty. 



,. .Y 



Privacy is a fundamental value in our society 
as in many others. But in certain situations, 
the right to privacy may be limited in light 
of other legitimate values. This curriculum 
helps students to develop thoughtful, inform- 
ed positions on the proper scope and limits 
of the right to privacy. The background for 
developing such positions is gained through 
an examination of such subjects as the mean- 
ing of privacy, different individual and cult- 
ural attitudes toward it, and some of its com- 
niK>n benefits and costs. 
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Authority 



We have all deaK with authority in one form 
or another in our daily lives from the time 
when we were young children. Many of the 
most important political and legal contro- 
versies throughout history have been focused 
on issues of authority. The goal of this curri- 
culum is to help students gain the understand- 
ing and skills necessary to devekip reasoned 
and responsible positions regarding authority 
and issues surrounding it. The activities pro- 
vided helpstudents increase their understand- 
ing of the necessity and functions of autho- 
rity in society, its benefits and costs, and its 
proper scope and limits. 

VIDEOTAPED SERIES ON AUTHORITY 

The project ties devetoped a five-part vkJeo- 
taped series of programs on the concept of 
Authority for use In Grades 3 to 6. The 
series contains one teacher training program 
of 30 minutes and four classroom programs 
of IS minutes each. It is designed to be 
used with the printed materials from the 
Level III multimedia instructional unit on 
Authority. 

Project Services 

Services of the central staff and nationwide 
associates are available to school districts 
and other groups interested in initiating or 
expanding civic and law-related educational 
programs. These include assistance in: 

Program 0ei«/op/nenr -identifying funding 
sources and preparing grant proposals; de- 
veloping evaluation programs; and identifying 
and recruiting community resources in civic 
and law-related education. 

'^eacher rra/n/zi^-planning and implement- 
ing pre -service and in-service awareness work- 
shops, and teacher and leadership training 
programs; developing instructional materials; 
demonstrating model lessons; and arranging 
for university credit. 



Teacher Training Materials 

Teacher training materials are available on all 
eight concepts of the Law in a Free Society 
curriculum. They include: 

Leader's Handbook-qeneral guidelines and 
specific lesson outlines for conducting teach- 
er training progranv on the project's curri- 
culum. 

Casebook: Seiected Readings for Teachers- 
readings for extending adult-level understand- 
ing on each of the eight concepts. These 
include such selections as court cases* ex- 
cerpts from literature, historical incidents, 
and essays. 

Curriculum Gurit/e-developmental objectives 
for grades K-1 2 on each of the eight concepts. 

Lesson M/ts-sample lessons keyed to the 
K-1 2 objectives outlined in the curriculum 
for each of the eight concepts. 




Support of Project Activities 

Law in a Free Society wishes to express its 
appreciation to the following groups which 
have supported project activities: the Dan- 
forth Foundatk>n, Long Beach Bar Associa- 
tion, Lx>ng Beach Lawyers Wives Association, 
Los Angeles County Bar Foundation, Nation- 
al Endowment for the Humanities, Orange 
County Bar Association, Sacrarr)ento County 
Bar Association, San Diego County Bar 
Association, San Francisco Bar Association, 
State Bar of California, State of California 
(California Council on Criminal Justice/ 
Office of Criminal Justice Planning), United o C 
States Department of Justice (Law Enforce- ' * ^ 
ntent Assistance Administration, Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion), the Wasserman Foundation, and the 
Weingart Foundation. 



THE CHARACTER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 



QfitAtlonA and Apiauozka 
1. What l6 -the ChaKactzK Education CuKKlculum? 



The Character Education Curriculum (CEC) is a program whose 
goal is to develop responsible citizenship in students. The pro- 
gram includes a complete set of instructional materials for class- 
room teachers of kindergarten through the middle school to use to: 



1. Raise self-esteem 



2. Promote self-discipline 



3. Improve decision-making and problem solving skills 

4. Instill positive attitudes/values 

2. What doz6 a 6zt ln6t^u^tlonal matzKlat6 includz? 

Kindergarten kit: Six books of animal stories (English/Spanish) 

with accompanying filmstrips, plus another book 
of lessons that focus on the children's relation- 
ship with family, friends, neighbors, police 
officer, firefighter, the doctor, and school 
persons: the principal, teacher, nurse, librarian, 
bus driver, and other school personnel I' Six flip 
books and a story wheel for the children to use 
for oral expression are included, too. 



Level A (first 
grade) through 
Level G (middle 
school) 



Each grade level kit has u set of activity sheets, 
posters, evaluation instruments, and a teacher's 
guide that includes units on Honesty & Truthful- 
ness; Generosiwy, Kindness, & Helpfulness; Courage 
& Convictions; Justice & Toleranra; Right to Be an 
Individual; Use of Time & Talents; Freedom of 
Speech, Citizenship; Freedom of Choice; Honor; 
and Right to Equal Opportunity, Economic Security. 



3. Hou) axz thz6t ua^ue conczptA taught? 



The lessons may be taught as a separate subject or in conjunction 
with social studies and language arts. In the primary grades, the 
lessons can be taught in a 15-minute period several times per week. 
In the intermediate grades, the lessons may require 20 to 30 minutes 
several times a week. The middle school materials contain over one 
hundred 30-minute lessons that can be implemented with social studies, 
health, career education, or taught as individual lessons during 
homeroom periods. 

4. Voz6 thz ChaKactzK Education CuKKlcutum tzach AzcutaK humani/^m, 
vatuz6 ctaKlilcation, ok situational zthlc6? 

No. In accordance with the U.S. Constitution which mandates a sepa- 
ration of Church and State, the CEC contains no reference to God. 
Specific value concepts form a framework for conducting large and 
small group discussions, role-playing, and other activities that 
emphasize the consequences of the students' behavior. The value 
X, concepts are universal ones that are consistent with the teachings 

O Of any religious or church group* 
ERslC (over, please) 



The activities in the lessons provide opportunities for the 
students to identify individual abilities, strengths, and talents; 
determine the role of itti-diAclptlm in setting and achieving goals; 
recognize the advantages of working together cooperatively; identify 
the role of pee* pieAAu^e and how to meet it; and recognize the need 
to establish rnjA and make laws, and the importance of obeying them. 
Added to the ma.djlle school materials is having the students identify 
reasons for, and the harmful effects of, drug, alcohol, and other 
substance abuse, and the effective ways of coping with this problem. 

5. Any mgativt xzaActlon^ ^fiom pafizntAt 

Parents have been most supoortive. In some cases, it has been a 
parent who was instrimental xn introducing the CEC to a school or a 
district. The aims of the CEC, which are helping children to say 
"No" to negative peer pressure and developing their* abilities in 
order to function effectively in society, are consistent with what 
piirents want for their children. 



6. Oo tzache.fL6 objzct to Including an additional iubjzct to thzlx alxzad 
ove.fLbufLdzmd Achzdulz? 

Since the CEC lessons can be correlated with social studies and/ 
or language arts, they do not require much additional time, although 
many teachers have reported using them as separate subjects, too. 
With the emphasis on 'back-to-basics,' teachers understand that 
their students' academic progress is directly related to self-esteem 
and their ability to play and work well with others. 

7. Whzxz 16 thiA pxogxam be^cnj u6zd? 

Since 1980, the CEC has been implemented in over 16,500 class- 
rooms in over 40 states, including Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, and San Antonio. 

. What A.& thz coit oi thz ChaJiactZft lEducatlon CuK/Llculum? 

Kindergarten kit: $99. Each grade level kit from A through G: $79 
If one teacher uses the materials with 30 students over a period 
of 5 years, the cost per student is approximately 53«. 

. Who dzvzlopzd thz Chafiactzn. Education CufLfLiculum? 

In 1969 the American Institute for Character Education, a non- 
profit educational foundation, received a grant in excess of two 
million dollars. Classroom teachers wrote, field-tested, and 
revised the CEC. 

. VozA teaching thz Cha/iactzn. Education CuKAiculum /izquifiz any 6pzcial 
tfLaining? 

Six hours of inservice training is recommended for teachers. 
Experienced consultants can conduct inservice training for groups 
up to 90 persons at a time. The cost of training depends upon the 
specific circumstances and will be quoted upon request. 

For additional information, contact: 
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Fact Sheet 



The Quest National Center 

6655 Sharon Woods Blvd 
Columbus, Ohio 43229 
(614)882-6400 



The Quest National Center is a nonprofit educational organization founded in 1975, dedicated to assisting ifoung people 
(ag^ 1 1 -21) in four overkpping areas; 

□ Developing leadership potential 

□ Promoting and encouraging healthy lifestyles 

□ Enriching the quality of family life 

□ Enhancing personal development skills for effective living 




^^uest addresses the needs c/ young people through the following programs: 



suns For AdolMCMicc. This positive prevention pro- 
gram for grades 6^ teach«.^ sldlls in decision making, com- 
munication, aiKl dealing effectively with peer pressure in order 
to say "no" to drugs and alcohol The program is a joint effort 
of Quest and Lions Clubs International and was devebped in 
cooperation with the National PTA, the National Middle School 
Association, uSe I^tional Federation of Parents For Drug-Free 
Youth, and the Center for Early Adolescence at the University 
of I^orth Carolina. 

Pto j ac t LEAD. Revolving around the corKept of commu- 
nity service, Project LEAD bejgins by helping students learn to 
assess the needs in their communities and then teaching theni 
specific leadership sldlls to develop service projects. Working 
with adult mentors, the students become part of a team whose 
goal is to develop project ranging from food banks for the 
needy to adopt-a-grand parent programs to providing day care 
for latchkey elementary rchoil students. Project LEAD is a col- 
laboratton with The Association of Junior Leagues. 



Sfcilla For Living. This program for high schools helps 
students learn practkral, dearly defined skills in such areas as 
commurucatk>n, dedston making, goal setting, and career plan- 
ning. Skills For Livmg is reaching more than 500,000 students 
in riKxe than 900 school systenis in 44 states and seven countries. 

Th« National Coalition for the Prevention of 
Drag and Alcohol Abnsa. This collaborative effort 
coordinated by Quest involves national and intemattonal pri- 
vate, dvic, and voluntary organizations. All of the partidpating 
organizattons, whkrh represent a collective membership of more 
than 15 million people, are committed through the Coalition to 
a long-term program of combaling youthful drug and alcohol 
use and promoting the healthy development of young people. 



Cr uppoft and furtding for various Quest programs have been provided by numerous foundations and corporations. Sponsors for 
spedfk Quest programs have included: 



Amoco Oil Company 

Huy Reynokls Babcock Foundation 

Qeveiaiul Foundation 

Columbus Foui idatk>n 

Exxon FoundatkHi 

Danibrth Foundatton 

George Gund Foundation 

Edward Hazen Foundatk>n 




Indianapolis Foundation 

Martha Holden Jennings Foundation 

W.K. Kellogg Foundation 

Levi Sirauss Foundation 

Lk>ns Clubs International 

Lutheran Brotherhood 

Moore Foundatton 

Procter & Gamble Fund 
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Prudential Insurance 

Reader s Digest Association 

Reiley Family Fund 

R.J. Reynolds Industries 

Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation 

Shell Oil Company 

Standard Oil Company of Ohio 

W. Clement and Jessie V. Stone Foundation 
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A NATIONAL COMMITMENT TO TRADITIONAL AMERICAN VALUES 

The Maryland Values Education Commission: 
A Model for National Dissemination 

—By Mary Ann Kirk 



INTRODUCTION 



Daaocratic governments rely on consent. Therefore, they need to assume 
widespread consensus on certain basic values of the democratic creed if they are 
to create the premise of education in a free society. 

We are a nation composed of people of all nations, but our common citizenship 
is based on a common set of values found in our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

The wrk of the Maryland Values Education Commission vividly illustrates 
hem to begin the long term goal of character and citizenship education in its 
fiill dimension ~ through comdtment of community and state to a list of 18 char- 
acter and citizenship values overwhelmingly supported by a majority of our citizens. 



For four years the Coiumission worked to produce a PROCESS whereby local 
communities defined themselves by identifying fundamental values which the school 
and conounity jointly teach to students. All Maryland school districts were able 
to agree to the list of values compiled by the Commission and adopt them for 
local action. Examples of local action include a district -wide, comprehensive 
values education initiative, led by Baltimore County's Superintendent of Schools 
and a city-wide character education program, spearheaded by Baltimore City 
business leaders. 

Though the values and models are important, it is the PROCESS which can guide 
other efforts in the nation. Other states and local communities, too, can learn 
the important and vital lesson: 

'*Ii3 spite of divergent ethnic and religious backgrounds ^ differing work 
experience, and varying political interests, we have, through open and 
informed discussion, teen able to reach strong and clear agreement on a 
difficult subject of grave concern to all citizens of this country ^ . .It is 
a process which we believe exemplifies the genius and glory of a free demc^ 
era tic society." 

--MARYLAND VALUES EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Report 



ORIGIN, MANDATE, FINDINGS 

On May 16, 1978, the Governor of Maryland approved Senate Joint Resolution 
64 of the General Assembly creating a Values Education Commission to '*to identify 
and assess ongoing programs in morals and values education in the schools of Mary- 
land" and to formulate recommendations that will reinforce "our traditional ad- 
herence and devotion to high standards of moral and ethical conduct'* in personal 
and public life. 
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The nenbers of the Commission » 23 citizens of Maryland from various backgrounds » 
were appointed in January, 1979, and the Commission met monthly over a four-year 
period at the Maryland State Department of Education in Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Commission's work began with a single goal: find ways in which the historic 
V Mues of this nation can be taught to our young people in the public schools of 
Maryland. Nhat emerged, after four years of grassroots study, was a view of a 
profoundly changed society and a complex array of educating institutions and 
agencies that have direct bearing on the teaching of these values. This, in turn, 
revealed a need for new structures and new policies within the schools to accommo- 
date the involvement of these institutions and agencies and new "avenues" to bring 
about a self-consciousness on the part of each as to their particular function in 
the whole of the education process. These views are reflected in the Commission's 
recommendations for state and local task forces on other-agency coordination. John 
Goodlad, in his report, A place Callmd school, explains it this way: 

''Diffmrmnt kinds of institutions which educate or might educate exist in 
various relationships to each other. That is, an educational ecosystem exists. 
It may in good, fair, or poor health. The first step toward healthier 
functioning is to bring the existence of this ecosystem to a level of con- 
sciousness. The second is to seek the best possible understanding of its 
nature. The third is to formulate policies, develop plans, and execute 
these plans for purposes of increasing the effectiveness of the ecosystem." 

All in all, the Commission made 51 recommendat5.ons with regard to teaching 
values in the public schools. They focus on the key leadership ability of the 
school principal, efficacy of the teacher, discipline, school counseling, a 
••working" configuration of school and other-agency cooperation, parent involvement, 
essential content , ^service learning opportunities for our youth, and a call to leader- 
ship at all the highest levels to address the topic in direct fashion. 

SUMMARY 

The primary thrust of the Maryland Values Education Commission has been to 
affirm the right and the obligation to teach the values of our Republic in Ameri- 
can schools and lay a foundation for action. 

The PROCESS began with citizen action in the state legislatiire. Ideally, the 
process should be reversed ~ with the Governor taking the lead through the appoint- 
ment of a Task Force to study che io^^ue. The prestige of Office gives the effort 
the credibility it deserves, provides high visibility essential to educating and 
involving the public, and inspires confidence and leadership at the local level. 
Executive action and legislative proposals mounted in support of Task Force 
recommendations will constitute a powerful force for progress toward the long-term 
goal of teaching character and citizenship values in public schools. 



THE MARYLAND VALUES EDUCATION C0>f!ISSION REPORT can be obtained from: Maryland 
State Department of Education. 200 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, MD 21201 

THE MARYLAND EXPERIENCE: A REDEDICATION TO TRADITIONAL AMERICAN VALUES, By Mary Ann 
Kirk, a step-by-step account of the Commission PROCESS, may be purchased from ERIC 
or The Citizenship Education Foundation, 14609 Chesterfield Road, Rockvile, MD 208S3, 
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The Tennessee Character Education Bill 



Presented By: Charles U. Cagle 

Executive Assistant to the Connnlssloner 
and Legislative Liaison 
Tennessee Department of Education 
Nashville, TN 37219 



Highlights of the Bill 

0 shall provide character education In grades seven through twelve 

o should provide character education In grades kindergarten through six 

o lea's nay Implement additional courses and utilize additional materials 
as needed 

0 appropriated $95 » 000 from Tennessee Foundation Progr<im to pay for purchased 
materials 



The Tennessee Department of Education has submitted curriculum frameworks for 
K-I2 Health and Physical Education, K-12 Language Arts, and K-12 Social 
Studies to the American Institute for Character Education. The decermlnatlcn 
of our areas of pre-compllance to their curriculum will assist the State 
Department in determining how to implement Character Education in the public 
schools of Tennessee* 



The appropriation in the bill could be used to purchase and place selected 
"kits" available from A.I.C.E. in approved classrooms in the state. The 
"kits" will be used as an additional resource for the teachers' use tovrara 
fulfilling the niandate* 



(Copy of bill attached.) 
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fOlLlC CHArm NO. 2M 
SlNATg MIL NO. It 

By WitlliM 

SubillluUd fort Houi« Bill No. U 

By Lov« 

AN ACT To provtda for ehoroeUr odueollon In Tonnoiioo lehooli, ond to 
•moAd TtivioMoo Codo AimoUUd, Till* 4t, ChipUr t. 

BE rr ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OP THE STATE OP 
TENNESSEBt 

SECTION t. ToMifdioo Codo AnnoliUd, Tlll«4f, Chapter I, Port 10, 
ii amondtd by odilliif • now toelion Ihorolo, oi followit 

Soclion 4f-i-lSlt. 

(o) Tho ooiirso of Ifiilrueltofi In oil public lehooli In 
Tomiosooo aboil Ineludo ehoroelor odueollon lo help ooeh iludon* 
develop potlllve veliiea and to Improve iliideni eonduel oi iludoA>i 
loom 10 eel In hermony with Iheir poilllvo voluoi end loom lo 
become food clllxeni In Iheir school, eommunlty, end lociely. 

(b) (I) The Slele Boerd of Educellen iholl provide Iho 
epproprlele melhod of Inslrucllon In frodei lovon (7) Ihrough 
Iwcive W)f in eonformlly wllh Iho elemenlery school 
curriculum provided for In iubiocllon (c)* 

(t) Locel boerda of oducelion miy ImplemenI oddUlonil 
couriei end inelerleli In choriclor odueollon el Ihclr 
dlicrellon* 

(e) (I) Bach locel odueollon ogency should provide Ihe 
Choriclor Educollon Curriculum In frodei klnderfirlen (k) 
Ihroufh ail (•) doveloped by Ihe Amerlcen Inilllulo for 
Oierecior Bducellon of San Anionic, Toiei, or e comperehle 
profrem approved by the Slele Board of Educellon* The 
melerleia for Ihli curriculum ihill be provided by Ihe ililo 
aa pari of Iho Tonnoiioo Poundellon Progrom. 

(t) Ucel boerdi of odueollon miy ImplemenI iddilionil 
courioi or melerleli In ehoroelor odueollon §1 Iheir 
diicrelion. 

SECTION S. Tenneiioo Code Amioliled, Secllon 4t-t-l20l, Is emended 
by delelinf Ihe period §1 Ihe end of Ihe lecllon end eddinf the 
followln|i 

I end ihould Include eherecler odueollon et apeclfied in Tenneiseo 
Code Annoleled, Soclion 4t-l-tO07. 

SECTION S. Thii eel iholl toko effecl upon becominf e lew, the 
publie welfere roqulrinf II, end ihill be implemenled bcfinninf with 
Ihe tfiS-ltfS aohool yeor. 
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BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Character Objectives and the Citizenship Objectives as Adopted by the 
Haryland Values Education Commission: 

Character Objectives ; 

^' """^^d in respect for the truth 

intellectual curiosity and love of learning. * 

2. A sense of duty to self, family, school, and community. 

3. Self-esteem rooted in the recognition of one's^entill 

4. Respect for the -.xghts of all persons regardless of Ehei; .-i. . 
sex. age. physical condition, or mental ftlte! religion. 

ilews^'^i'bl^ed'Jih ^i"'" '° -^^-^^ differing 

S:p:;ing°tp'rnJoS!' "^^^^'^^ '° "^'^^ discriminating judgments 'a.ong 

5: ; CO— n^^^^^^^^ 

Jf':jh%%:! ''^'^'^''"^ -'^5 -spect for the achievement 

J^op'ert'yf" '"^"'^ ^'^^ P^P"^^ including public 

10. Courage to express one's convictions. 

Citizenship Ob^ ecMvoa. 

- ^^^^^^^ 

of the Bill of Rights and a recognition that In riih^ understanding 
other rights and obligations. ^ ^^"^"^^^ 

5. Respect for legitimate authority at the local star- a t ^ , , 

6- Allegiance to the concept of democratic Mvern«fnr * * 

total -I r9<i-i a.. _ 1 r V". uciuui.i.abxc government as opposed to 

totalitarian rule. A recognition that such eovemm^n^ i7 ^ v 
separation of powers and by the countervailing ^^"ited by the 

in a pluralistic society -"^pJJncJpaUy^he family 1.°?'"' ^""^^""ons 
and the private sector of the economy "li«i°". the school. 

°^ an independent court svst^n, m . 

the rights of all citizens. protect 

An *icceptance of all citizenship responsibilitie.; »^ , , 

and national j • f ""aioiiities at the local, state 

it^^^^j -Levels, and a commxtraent to pres-rv* j « j a«-'*ce, 

united States tnA j ^ . ''*^*s~rve and to defend the 

•»«.ates and its democratic institutions 
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C. In 198A-85. che Jefferson tnaterials will also be used in grades one 
through six. However, additional materials will be developed to deal 
with all eighteen objecti\es identified by the Maryland Values Edu- 
cation Commission. Writing teams composed of Baltimore City Public 
Schools support staff are to write a Baltimore Supplement. 

D. Each elementary school will also receive the Program for Affecti ve 
. I^arnlns .(PAL) published by METRA. Inc. This material assists students 
in developing a positive self-concept and effectively supplements the 
Character Education Curriculum . 

system ^"JriJf .f°L^^ ^T. P'°8'^ come from outside the school 

thr::;ded SS!oSr""'°" foundations Will be called upon to contribute 

CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP UPDATE 
Baltimore Supplement - Grades 1-6 

1. Set of "Ground Rules" for teaching the program 

2. Character and Cltizership Correlations 

3. Unit Lessons with Graphics 

4. Excerpt on "Role Playing" 

5. Bibliography 

6. Additional Resource Materials (Ex. Films and Fllmstrlps) 

Research'cf^tfr^^°^"',^!"^T' ^" conjunction with the Thomas Jefferson 
«^ $hf^2 n PJ"°""«\have been planned for, the implementation of the pro- 
llTif aS^d^c^rioTl stff'^ °' administrators, supervisory support. 



James J. Sarnecki, Supervisor 
Office of Elementary Mathematics 
and Social Sciences 
1519 Winf ord Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21239 
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BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

During the past decades, social changes In our society have caused 
disruptions In the family structure and an Increase In juvenile crime • 
Mounting concerns over these social experiences have contributed to the wide- 
spread conviction that the public schools have an Increased responsibility 
for emphasizing character and citizenship education. 

The task of building character and developing citizens has and will 
remain a joint responsibility of the home and the community. Each society 
must insure this joint effort if it is to provide for its own growth and 
development. The family, in whatever form it may take, maintains its assign- 
ment for the development of the concept of self, the role of the individual 
in the family, and the internal organization and operation of the family. 
Society deals with the relationship which exists between the family unit and 
each member thereof, and with other individuals and the families. It is also 
charged with, insuring the acceptable interaction of all persons and groups 
with man-made organizations such as: communities, governments, businesses, 
and social organizations. As man's social structure has grown larger and more 
complex, schools have been given the responsibility for preparing the next 
generation of members. The aim is to Insure a smooth transition between 
generations with provisions to maintain the effective portions of society* s 
present structure while providing for orderly change. 

Ic is the philosophy of the Baltimore City Public Schools to teach a 
common core of valrcs in support of good character and positive citizenship 
development. The values are reinforced by the role models represented by the 
entire educational staff. 

The Values Education Committee was formed and its members were appointed 
by Mrs. Alice G. Plnderhughes in March of 1984. The committee had a membership 
of twenty-one lndlvldu&ls who represent parents, school based groups, community 
groups, teachers, the city administration, school administration, and supervisory 
staff. 

Following more than thirty sessions, the committees made recommendations 
which led to the Board of School Commissioners making mandatory a character 
and citizenship education curriculum for all elementary students by Fall, 1985. 
The approved program consists of four components: 

A. During the 1984-85 school year, the Elementary Education Division 
will plan and execute for administrators and teachers a series of 
staff development activities related to Character and Citizenship 
Education. The sessions will Inform all staff members of those 
portions of our current curriculum which develop good citizenship 
and character traits. 

B. As of December, 1984, the Baltimore City Public Schools provided each 
kindergarten teacher with a Chatacter Education Curriculum kit 
developed by the Thomas Jefferson Research Center. Teachers, adminis- 
trators and support staff were given in-service training by 

Dr. David Brooks of this organization. 
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W EFFECTIVE STRATEGY TO GAIN COMMUNITY SUPPORT 
FOR CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AND CIVIC VIRTUE 



Each community is invested with responsibili^ for its school system. 
However f few citizens know hjw they can influence that system beyond 
voting for members of the school board. Interest seems to ride only on 
waves of controversy over current issues. The pursuit of excellence loses 
ground to expediency. The basic program and purpose for education is then 
obsciired by political and cultural smog. 

But here is an effective strategy to gain community support for 
achieving excellence in your schools » especially relating to citizenship 
awareness, character education, and moral development for responsible 
decision-making. 

Century III Foundation has created a workshop where citizens can 
reach a mutual understanding of the basic values and Intellectual, moral 
and spiritual strengths that knit them together as a community. In A 
Nation at Risk , the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
reports, '*A high level of shared education is essential to a free, 
democratic society and to the fostering of a common culture, especially in 
a country that prides itself on pluralism and individual freedom.** 

The participants in each Valuing Analysis workshop represent the 
pluralistic mix of the community. At the end of a 24-hour, S-day exercise 
in critical thinking and mutual exchange of ideas, fundamental principles 
are identified which ought to be valued by every person of goodwill. 
These valued principles become guidelines for determining directions and 
decisions about quality education. 

The workshop format includes a battery of surveys to help search for 
these principles. Each individual's response to the surveys on ballots is 
identified by a self-chosen code to preserve privacy. In 18 years of 
research, involving over 10,000 participants, recognition of these 
principles has been recorded initially at a low 15 to 25% free-choice 
consensus. However, after careful deliberation and a lively and orderly 
exchange of ideas, recognition and agreement reaches 80 to 90 percent. 
This awareness is retained exceptionally well in posttests over five 
years . 

The consensus reached on the principles undergirding response's 
citizenship and character education can be published ..for the whole 
community to affirm or challenge. The %iorkshop is an on^-going forum where 
citizens reassess and reaffirm the guidelines for decisions that support 
excellence in education as well as other matters of piiblic policy. 

Published community consensus provides a basis for citizenship and 




character education pro9ram8 that cannot be discredited by accusation of 
religious or poUtical bias. The Valuing Analysis process avoids 
i^sition of any religious or political dogma, but it is interesting to 
observe the reinforcement of Judeo-Christian principles mandatory to an 
open society of free people and inherent in our national documents. 
Individual workshop participants gain new confidence for making right 
decisions as they identify the recognized, dependable guidelines for moral 
valuing, which are essential to mature and informed judgment. Another 
remarkable phenomenon is the spirit of mutual respect and understanding 
that emerges as people become aware of how much they agree on basic 
values. Involvement by adults and students draws a new bond of mutual 
respect and sense of accountability. 

Century III will assist the conuminity in establishing its own program 
through a Community Consensus Center. The Center is organized as a 
charitable foundation with tax deductible status to receive community 
financial support, it is directed by a local Board of Governors to 
maintain community autoncmy. The program is directed by an Executive 
Dlrecto'- who schedules and coordinates the workshops, offering them 
periodically for wide participation by adults and students, other 
activities such as Executive Seminars, special seminars for business and 
organizations, and town-ueeting forums are also part of each local 
Center's program. The activities of the Center will not only foster 
citizenship awareness and civic responsibility among adults who model for 
the youth, but will provide support for your efforts to achieve balanced 
and excellent education. 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education states, "Of all 
the tools at hand, the public's support of education it the most 
powerful. Century III Foundation provides a proven way to enlist that 
support. 



CENTURY III FOUtJDATON 
330 Oak Brook Road 
Oak Brook I IL 60521 

312/654-3000 

Arthur I. Melvin, Ph. D., 
Executive Director 
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Dear CoUeague, 

Things are looking up a little for youth character. There are signs that more 
educators, citizens and parents are paying attention to this important topic. These 
recruits wttl add force to the pro^haracter concerns which many other persois have 
already expressed*— and are acting on in our schools, homes, and other institutions. 
But suppose we want to participate in these encouraging developments. You may 
ask: what can I, or my school or organization do to help improve youth character? 
One constructive step is to subscribe to Character II— ^di six times a year newsletter 
about the public and private policies affecting the character of American children 
and youths. Oh, if you are a former subscriber, we invite you to revive your subscrip- 
tion. 

What is Character II about? Character II recognizes that scientic data support 
the popular assumption that American youths are displaying many serious character 
deficiencies. By ^'scientific data** we mean statistics about the record rates of youth 
deaths due to homicide and suicide, the remarkable increase in out-of-wedlock births 
amoi% female adolescents, the persisting high levels of youth drug use, and the high 
rates of criminal arrests of juveniles. And these distressing trends affect youths from 
all races and classes. 

America is a large country. There are fortunately still millions of wholesome 
young people. However, the proportion of young people engaged in undesirable 
conduct is probably higher now than at any time in the past— since our first set- 
tlements in 1607. Our newsletter analyzes the scientific research, and the social and 
inteUectual issues relating to these unfortunate trends, and highlights appropriate 
solutions. 

What is our point of view? There is no one cause, nor one answer, to the patterns 
of rising disorder mentioned above. But the statistics do show that the trends have 
particularly intensified during the past twenty or thirty years. From this evidence, 
there is reason to suspect many of the changes in our youth environments which have 
occurred during those years. In particular, we are pessimistic that our youth pro- 
blems can be solved by reflexivdy enlarging public expenditures. We are also sym- 
pathetic to some approaches which heighten the accountability of adults, young per- 
son, and public institutions— and to some approaches which may be called old- 
foshioned. When we began publishing six years ago, the topic of youth character 
seemed an archaic and obscure issue. Today, it is a priority concern of die U.S. 
Secretary of Education, and a matter of great importance to many citizens and in- 
stitutions. 

How are we different from other publications? The search for solutions to the 
problem of youth alienation is a significant intellectual endeavour. A variety of 
resources must be mobilized to pursue such a solution. Hie talents and experience of 
our corporate and editorial boards— listed on the letterhead— exemplify one such 
resource. These boards help our editor stay abreast of the relevant research and in- 
tellectual currents. In particular. Character II, is the only publication which 
(a) recognizes that our current youth problem is a vital social issue, (b) is assisted by 
well-qualified directors and advisors, (c) is written by a practicing researcher, and 
(d) is dedicated to ''character" in the traditional sense— deferring gratification, tell- 
ing the truth in the face of temptation, displaying courtesy, obeying lawful authori- 
ty, practicing charity and good humor and being patriotic. 
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What sorts of people subscribe to Character II? Character II, and its predecessor. 
Character, have been published for six years. We have evolved a diversified body of 
sibscribers. They divide up equally among the following six categories: educators in elemen- 
tary and secondary education; academics; ministers, priests, and others working in church 
youth activities; parents and concerned citizens; libraries; and others. 

How are our readers different from other persons interested in yontta and education issues? 
Our readers believe it is important for young persons to acquire academic skills. But we also ac- 
cept the popular— and scientific— conclusion that I.Q. alone does not insure admirable 
character. The development of good character must be seriously pursued by all institutions af- 
fecting the young. Families have a central part to play, but there are also important respon- 
sibilities for schools, colleges, churches, courts, businesses, youth organizations, and other 
IMbhc agencies. Our readers generally favor trends like back-to-the-basics in education. But we 
do not believe that more rigorous classes and homework are adequate school responses to our 
serious youth character problems. A lot more needs to be done. 

^at is In Character U? The text is a mix of hands-on suggestions plus broader thirk 
pieces. Most materials are written by Professor Edward A. Wynne. He has done research on 
diaracter topics, written or edited six books, and published over seventy-five articles in many 
academic journals, as well as in the popular media, such as The Wall Street Journal and the na- 
tional PTA magazine. Wynne has also appeared on the NBC Today show, and been profiled in 
the national YMCA magazine and People. He is especiaUy concerned with translating impor- 
tant tiieones mto practical principles. A typical issue of Character II has six pages. Half the 
text consists of notes and comments on books or articles which may interest readers. There is 
also an editorial essay, plus a quote and discussion of some character-related piece of 
literature. 

If you want to subscribe, please complete the attached form, check tiie appropriate boxes. 



Yours for character, 




Robert W. MacGregor 
President 
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Weekly Reader 
The Character of Children 



Weekly Reader is America's largest newspaper for children in preschool through 
grade 6, reaching over 79OOO9OOO subscribers, or about a third of the nation's 
children. Its purposes are to bring news to children in a form they can 
understand, and to use that news as the basis for skill development in reading and 
social studies. 

At the primary grades, Weekly Reader' s news coverage concentrates on things 
thaj are within children's direct experience—animals, transportation, etc. At 
each successive grade level, the subject selection and presentation become more 
sophisticated, until by sixth grade the students are dealing with the most 
fundamental issues facing them as citizens of the nation and the wcrld— 
Ethiopian aid, new advances in medicine, the struggle to find a way to world 
peace. In all of its presentations. Weekly r^eader is extremely careful to present 
a fair, balanced, unbiased picture. We do not editorialize; we present the raw 
material for understanding and discussion. 

Since its inception in 1928, Weekly Reader has also carried a "Citizenship" 
program appropriate to the different levels. This is generally in the form of a 
description of a problem situation children might face in school— someone 
tattles, someone steals lunch money, someone teases another child. The children, 
under the teacher's guidance, debate the best response, and often write us to tell 
us their conclusions. This section of the paper has consistently been one of the 
most popular, both with kids and with teachers. 

Two years ago. Weekly Reader began a new venture that also bears upon 
citizenship education— The Weekly Reader National Survey. Two surveys are 
conducted each year in our pages. Because these surveys receive such a massive 
response— usually over 500,000— The Weekly Reader National Survey has emerged 
as a major source of information about children, often making nationwide front 
page news. Three surveys are of interest here: Attitudes about Drugs and 
Alcohol, Views of Citizenship, and Views of the Future, 

The most striking results of the Drugs and Drinking Survey was that as low as 
fourth grade 23% of students believe that kids their age feel pressure to try 
drugs. On the basis of this information, the federal government has changed its 
Strategy for Drug Abuse Prevention to emphasize greater educational efforts at 
a younger age, and there is now a much wider attempt to combat drug abuse 
before it takes hold. 



Perhaps the most interesting response on the Citizenship Survey came to the 
question of what the term "citizenship" itself means to children. These are the 
three most popular endings to a statement beginning, "A good citizen is someone 
who . ..." A good citizen is someone who "would fight for our country," "helps 
others," and "always obeys the lew." The least popular answers were, in this 
order, "votes and gets others to vote," "works hard," and "learns about what is 
going on in our country." Thus, it appears that students themselves view 
r- .0 -iship primarily as a conventional patriotic obligation (fighting for our 
country;, ^id as personal morality (helping othe-s, obeying the law), rather than 
as political ctivity. 

In The Fiuure Survey, there is some very encouraging data about the belief of 
young people in their own ability to influence their future. Although they think 
the dangers of nuclear war, pollution, hunger, acnd drug abuse will be getting 
worse, they anticipate that their own lives will be better. And about 80% believe 
that it is their own choices that will be most important in deciding »<hat their 
lives will be like in the future— not choices made by the government, nor by 
business leaders, nor by scientists. 

These results are only a few of thousands of pieces of data that have emerged 
from The Weekly Reader National Survey. We would be glad to provide further 
data to those who are interested. Our next survey will be on Views of Education. 
We invite suggestions for the questions that you would like to see asked. • 



Dr. Terry Borton 
Editor in Chief 
Weekly Reader 
21*5 Long Hill Road 
Middletown, CT 06^^57 
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July 24, 1985 
MEMORANDUM 

To: Participants in Education Commission of the States 

Symposium on Citizenship Education and Character Development 

from: Alan H. Jones, Executive Editor, PraJcken Publications, Inc. 

Subject: Publication of Civic Learning for Teachers: Capstone for 
Educational Reform , the Proceedings of the Seminar 
on Civic Learning in the Education of the Teaching 
Profession, November 11*13 « 1984 



It is my pleasure to share with you information on the Seminar on 
Civic Learning in the Education of the Teaching Profession which was 
held November 11-13, 1984, at the Hoover Institution- on War, Revolution 
and Peace of Stanford University. The event was planned, organized, 
and chaired by Dr. R. Freeman Butts, with assistance from his Hoover 
colleagues Drs. Gerald A. Dorfman and Paul R. Hanna and Dr. Richard 
£• Gross of the School of Education at Stanford University. 

The Seminar was sponsored by twelve major educational associations, 
foundations, and institutions, and attended by some sixty prominent 
leaders and scholars in the fields of education, the tiumanities, 
the social sciences, law, and public administration. Seventeen 
papers were prepared and delivered especially for the Seminar, and 
were followed by a series of discussions and the development of 
group recommendations. 

Participants in the Seminar have maintained communication since the 
event last fall in order to work cooperatively in seeking implementa- 
tion of the recommendations, which call for collaborative efforts 
on campuses and in the community to improve civic learning in 
the education of teachers and administrators in our public schools. 

The proceedings of the Seminar have been published this summer 

in a 18^ -page volume entitled Civic Learning for Teachers : Capstone 

for Educational Reform . The book contains an introduction by Dr. 

Butts, listing of Seminar sponsors and participants, the seventeen 

Seminar papers^ overviews of the discussions, and presentation 

of the recommendations. The volume has been published and distributed 

to the organizations and individuals involved in the Seminar, as well 

as to selected other educational and civic leaders, with support 

from the Kettering Foundation. Copies of the volume are available 

from Prakken Publications, Inc., for SIO each, and order forms are 

available at this symposium. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS s 

Civic LeaiTiing 
for Teachers: 
Capstone 
for Educational Reform 

Proceedings of the Seminar on Civic Learning 
in tfie Education of tlie Teaching Profession 

Held November 11-13. 1 984 
at the 

Hoover Institution on War. Revolution and Peace 
Stanford University. Stanford. California 



184 pages - $10 each plus postage and handling (quantity d 



iscounts available) 
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Mail order to: Prakken Publications. P. 0. Box 6623, Ann Arbor. Michigan 48107 
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Domestic Policy Association 



Four years ago the Domestic Policy Association 
(DPA) was formed to bring ^^erlcans together to discuss 
urgent public Issues. A nonprofit, nonpartisan 
association, DPA conslst/S of a nationwide network of 
organizations Including libraries, colleges, museums, 
service clubs, community organlzatlonn, and family and 
friends. 

Citizen meetings, known as the National Issues 
Forum (NZF) , convene each fall to discuss three yearly 
Issues chosen by local organizers. Akin to the 
traditional town meetings, NIF offers an opportunity 
for citizens to speak their minds, and to "work 
through" the Issues In order to discover common ground. 

This year's Issues for discussion are: Taxes: Who 
Should Pay and Why?— an .issue of tax reform that 
concerns every American; The Soviets: what Is the 
Conflict About? — an Issue of us-Soviet relations; and 
welfare: Who Should Be Entitled to Public Help? — an 
issue that takes a look at reassessing the welfare 
state. 

NIF participants I opinions are tabulated and 
presented to local and national policymakers. In 
addition, the association invites citizens to 
participate in a citizen-policymaker conference at a 
Presidential Library, a teleconference between 
pollcyiuakers and citizens arotird the country, and 
briefings of congressional and White House staffs 
during Washington week. 

You are Invited to take part in NIF. To learn 
where meetings are to be held in your area, or for more 
information, the Domestic Policy Association welcomes 
your questions. Write to: The Domestic Policy 
Association, 5335 Far Hills Avenue, Dayton, OH 45429. 



• b 1 national nonprofit corporation dedi* 
cated to coordinating human services and 
delivering them to at-risic youth and thei*^ 
families through the supportive environ- 
ment of tfie school or alternate educational 
site. 

• enables youth and their families to have ac- 
cess to a broad range of needed services by 
establishing a coordinated delivery system 
of city resources within an educational set- 
ting. 

• improves the efficiency of existing human 
service programs by creating teams to facili- 
tate the delivery of services in schools* 
freeing teachers to teach. 

• uses the resources of the local business com- 
munity through the creation of public/pri- 
vate partnerships that coordinate rather 
than duplicate existing services. 

• designs this service delivery pr^ess for im- 
plementation nationwide in cities desiring 
more comprehensive change strategies in 
human service programs focusing on the 
youth population. 

• represents 25 years of experience in aa- 
dressing the needs of youth and their fami- 
lies. From this extensh^ experiential base 
comes the knowledge of principles that 
work. Applying them is a challenge in which 
both the public and private sectors can play 
major roles. 
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Building bridges between a school and the 
community in which it exists can become the 
Icey to diffusing the pressures which so many 
students experience today. In both the private 
and public sectors, people are beginning to 
realize that the quality of life in a community is 
linked to the quality of its education. 

In the Carnegie Foundation's comprehen- 
sive study on secondary education. Dr. Ernest 
Boyer observed that "at every school we vis- 
ited» the counselors were shockingly over- 
loaded. High schools must become 'con- 
nected' institutions, creating networks and 
specialty schools* drawing upon resources 
beyond the campus." 

Students enter schools with complex sets of 
problems and needs. Society seems to demand 
that schools "fix" them. Yet schools have lim- 
ited control over the multiple factors pres- 
suring our youth. 

While the mandate may be clear, an effec- 
tive methodology is not. The public's general 
perception tends to be that huge sums of 
money have already been allocated for public 
education. The question is, why aren't the 
problems solved? 

The answer lies not in the depth of our re- 
sources or our resolve, but in examining the 
patchwork nature of our total aid resources. 
The specialized human services offered by 
most communities tend to treat people as 
composites of discrete problems to be ad- 
dressed in isolation. The systems are not set 
up to deal with a whole person in coordination 
with other significant influences in an indi- 
vidual's life. As a result, some services may be 
duplicated while others never reach those 
who need them most. Lack of coordination 
results not only in reduced efficiency, but it 
also breeds a lack of personalism. Since each 
person seeking help must deal with so many 
different service providers, in-depth contact is 
limited. 

Within this fragmented approach, the lack 
of community outreach compounds the prob- 
Iem» especially in larger cities. A person need- 
ing help, frequently uneducated and unskilled 
in terms of negotiating the system, must travel 
to several different places to seek out services. 
When the person in need is a child, this 'solu- 
tion' often seems more overwhelming than 
the problem. 

It is clear that new approaches to provide 
meaningful assistance for youth-related prob- 
lems must be developed. Those who are at risk 
of dropping out, or who have already done so, 
may not have access to our existing human 
services as they are presently configured. A 
new comprehensive strategy must be de- 
signed. This integrated approach is the goal of 
Cities in Schools. 
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The purpose is strikingty simple: re-direct the 
resources of a community so that they are 
coordinated in the place where they can most 
effectively make a difference for the youth of a 
community. That place is an educational site 
where the youth are required by law to be. CIS 
has the potential to bring together the collec- 
tive energies of a community and to serve as a 
vital communications link. 

By establishing a coordinated program 
within the school environment, CIS provides 
an ongoing support group made up of varied 
personnel. Counselors, social workers, reme- 
dial instructors and recreational specialists are 
assigned to schools by public and private 
agencies on a part-time or full-time basis. 
Functioning in teams, they provide a versatil- 
ity and continuity of care that addresses indi- 
vidual needs. Coordinated by CIS. the talents 
and insights of each team member are applied 
to student needs on a comprehensive basis. 
Not only does this approach minimize duplica- 
tion of services, it provides the personalism 
that makes it possible for students to see the 
benefits of staying in school. 

By repositioning staff and resources from 
existing institutions. CIS enables a city to opti- 
mize its resources and services without mas- 
sive amounts of new funding. The multi- 
disciplined staff makes it possible to work in 
small, easily manageable units, which encour- 
ages the cooperation and support of teachers 
and principals. In an age when schools have 
had to take on so many of the parenting re- 
sponsibilities neglected at home, educators 
are grateful for the professional help provided 
by CIS counselors. Too often the school be- 
comes a "crisis center" where teachers are 
expected to handle a whole range of emotion- 
al and disciplinary problems and to teach as 
well. 

The accessibility of the CIS team also en- 
courages the parents to approach the school 
environment in a new way. Once a child has 
been referred to CIS because of either 
academic or behavioral difficulties, the par- 
ents can be invch^ directly in the assistance 



process. Consistent follow-up. by telephone 
and in person, increases the involvement of 
parents in the progress of the child. Whether 
the problems involve special tutoring, 
counseling. legal aid. day care, health or nutri- 
tional assistance. CIS provides and coordi- 
nates that help with the knowledge and sup- 
port of the student's family. This type of team- 
work fosters accountability. 

Early intervention is key to the CIS 
approach, which is aimed at solving personal 
problems before they become obstacles to 
staying in school. Truancy, academic under- 
achievement and disruptive behavior are 
warning signals for students who are at risk of 
dropping out. Through this preventive 
approach, students and their families receive 
assistance on an ongoing basis, not simply 
when problems reach crisis proportions. With 
services available to a family in a personal, 
integrated way. a student has a greater chance 
for success in the school environment. 

The CIS partnership is composed of all kinds 
of people^icensed reading instructors, em- 
ployment counselors, parks and recreation 
personnel, scout leaders, college tutors and 
community volunteers, among others. They 
Jraw upon the resources of the community tn 
equally varied ways. Local YMCAs share facili- 
ties; physicians and lawyers donate services; 
unhfersities provide tutors: congregations pro- 
vide office space and local businesses offer job 
training programs and materials. Cities in 
Schools is built upon the premise that the re- 
sources to soWt the problems of youth ex i 
within local communities. The question is how 
to effectively mobilize them throughout the 
country. 
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Partnerships have been the backbone of the 
CIS program since its founding members be- 
gan working with dropouts in the early 1960s. 
Store front "street academies" were set up in 
New York City staffed by both educators and 
social service personnel. Primary supporters 
were large corporations such as Union Car- 
bide. American Airlines. IBM. McGraw Hill. 
ARCO. American Express. Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. Singer Corporation and First 
National City Bank. Through responding both 
to educational and non*edL.ational problems, 
the partnership proved effectWe in redirecting 



By 1974. the CIS prototype was being tested 
in other cities, with backing from the Lilly En- 
dowment and other private sources. Programs 
such as that in Atlanta showed the underiying 
principles of CIS to be sound. By 1976, this 
new program had tripled in size, and an addi- 
tional project site was established in New York 
aty. 

In 1977, a national CIS office was opened 
with a board of directors that encompassed 
the leadership of both the private and public 
sectors. Another project demonstration site 
commenced in Washington, DX.. where 
dropout rates have always been among the 
highest in the nation. By the end of 1977. the 
public sector had moved ahead in participat- 
ing in the CIS partnerships: 40 fe< eral and city 
government agencies were repositioning ex- 
isting staff to CIS sites. Practical linkages had 
been fdrmed. It was clear that private dollars 
could help leverage public funds. 

The CIS model also demonstrated success- 
ful linkages between different levels of gov- 
emment» bringing about collaboration be- 
tween institutions that have typically worked 
in isolatton. These partnerships recognize that 
the problems tedng youth and their families 
are too complex to be sohfed by any single 
seivice agency working alone. 

The CIS model is now operative in five 
sutes— New York. Pennsylvania, Georgia. 
Rorida and Texas — and the District of Co- 
lumbia. New projects are being explored in a 
number of other states as well. Each program 
is adapted to fit tne complexities and needs of 
indhridual communities. The program is con- 
tinually drawing local leadership into the role 
of identi^ng the problem areas and creating 
solutions. Local partnerships reflect the 
national nuxiel in their shared commitment to 
common principles, yet at the same time have 
both the authority and responsibility to shape 
the basic ideas to their unique needs. 

When CIS is invited into a city, its first task is 
to assist the city leaders in identifying the 
needs, assessing the local commitment to 
solve the problems, and determining what re* 
sources are available to begin the process. CIS 
has learned that in addition to financial re- 
sources, American business has communica- 
tion networks that can greatly facilitate the 
needed collaboration between the public and 
private sectors. Of the $30 billion a year that is 
provided for industry-based education, the 
American Society for Training and Develop- 
ment estimates that the majority of funds go 
for remedial learning. CIS offers the business 
community an opportunity to contribute to an 
alternate strategy. 



The business world has responded in a 
whole host of ways: apprenticeship programs. 
Adopt-A-School programs, training facilities, 
materials, employee volunteers, grants, and 
part-time and summer employment plans. CIS 
works as a catalyst to mobilize the response 
potential within the private sector which, in 
turn, gains support in the public arena. 

Cities in Schools seeks to bring about 
change in our human service delivery systems 
in order to serve our youth more effectively. 
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The Commitment • . • 
Next Steps 

The challenge is clear. We need to make a 
difference, we need to change the direction of 
our dropout problem. 

We can change schools from places that are 
experiencing violence, disciplinary, drug and 
alcohol problems, teenage pregnancy, and 
tack of achievement, to places that provide 
hope for the future. 

But public/private partnerships don't just 
happen. They are complex, fragile and a whole 
lot of work. The potential is powerful. Each 
segment of our society — our families, our 
churches and synagogues, our governments, 
our busin^ses. our human service systems, 
our schools— represents a vital link. 

In mobilizing the resources of a community, 
one can provide the kind of comprehensive 
network of services that will help keep stu- 
dents in the educational process, not push 
them out or let them leave. Our nation's 
schools are in a position to become producers 
of hope for tomorrow. Our ruture leaders are 
in ther^ schools right now. 
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citizenship, Character, and Formal Education 



Raymond English, Ethics and Public Policy Center 
1030 - 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 

A healthy political society depends on the correct education of 
citizens. Plato and Aristotle recognized this, and It Is still a valid 
proposition. However, the correct education of citizens in a pluralistic, 
rapidly changing society such as the United States today is a more 
complicated challenge than education for life in a Greek city-state. The 
challenge was further complicated in the 1960s and '70s when we decided to 
use formal education in public schools not merely to fit young people for 
citizenship in the known United States but to mold them for citizenship in a 
future, brave new United States designed by assorted reformers. 

It was a glorious ambition. The only trouble was that it failed, as we 
should have known it would fail. Even in a totalitarian system such 
educational engineering results in mute resistance and cynicism. The 
failure of the manipulative programs of the '60s and '70s is the root of our 
anxiety today about the public schools' responsibilities for citizenship and 
character. What was once a fairly straightforward and limited 
responsibility of teachers to reinforce community standards of decency has 
becone entangled in recipes for ethical relativism, cultural pluralism, 
nuclear disarmament, rewriting American history, elimination of religion, 
and other imagined ameliorations of our imperfect society. 

It will take time to disabuse ourselves as educators of these delusions 
of power. Remember, if education could profoundly change society and its 
power structure, the politicians would take charge, and academic freedom 
would vanish. 

I suggest that the public schools will best prepare young people for 
citizenship in a free society by observing the following general rules. 

1. Recognize that the power of the schools to influence basic 
morals and character is narrowly limited. Human beings — 
especially adolescents — resist perceived manipulation of their 
emotions and attitudes. 

2. Concentrate on the basic aims of formal education: knowledge 
and skills. In providing the environment, example, and high 
standards necessary for effective education the schools will form 
sound character traits and good citizenship habits without making 
a fuss about the process. 

3. Reject the idea that training for democratic citizenship 
requires that schools be "run democratically." Bc»foro people can 
be free citizens they must learn discipline, obeditrcj, 
responsibility, and respect for legitimate authority. 

4. Avoid controversial moral issues such as abortion, "dying," 
pacifism, suicide, euthanasia, and the other topics beloved of 
ethical relativists. If the schools allow these topics to be 
discussed, they should insist that students deal with them in 
released time for religious or agnostic discussion in accordance 
with Zorach vs. Clauson. Any other solution Infringes the 
separation of church and state and interferes with religious 
freedom. 

I believe that these recommendations correspond to the Secretary of 
Education's "Three C's" for the schools: Character, Choice, and Content. 
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1984 Highlights . . . 

Ethics and 
Public Policy 
Center 

VALUES HAVE CONSEQUENCES 

The Ethics and Public Policy Center, established in 
1976, examines current issues in the light of enduring 
Wiestem values. It is a non-profit and non-partisan 
educational organization supported by tax-deductible 
contributions. The Center reKhes a broad leadership 
audience in the business, religious, academic, and 
public policy communities. Among its achievements in 
1984 %v3re these: 

PUBUCATIONS 

^ 100118: Crisis and Opportunity: U.S. Policy in 
Central America and the Caribbean: Crisis in the 
Philippines: A Threat to U.S. Interests; and The Politics 
of Sentiment: Churches and Foreign Investment in 
South Africa. (Also published: Kemwaffen und 
Christliche Moral, German edition of forthcoming 
Center book on ethics and nuclear arms.) 

^ Essays: Central America in U S. Domestic Politics; 
If East Europeans Could V6te: A Surrey; The Grenada 
Mission; arid Nuclear Arms and Soviet Aims. 

^ Sales: More than 14,000 books and essays 
fouling over $57,000. 

^ PlibHcaliofi orders from: 50 states and 20 foreign 
countries; 57 colleges, universities, and theological 
Khools, for classroom use (91 orders); 750 university 
and community libraries; many embassies, U.S. 
congressmen, and other government officials. 

^ Quarterly newsletter reached 8,500 readers. 

CONKRENCES AND SEMINARS 

^ National conference on "Crime, Punishment, 
and the American Ethic'' with 150 participants; 
addresses by Henry Oenker, Joseph DiCenova, Ernest 
van den Haag, Rudolph Giuliani, Y Clifford Wallace, 
Patrick McCuigan, Norman Carlson, and Mark Cannon. 

^ Annual dinner for more than five hundred guests 
at the Washington Hilton. Shelby Cullom Davis Award 
for integrity and courage in public service presented to 
Paul Niue. Speakers included Caspar Weinberger, |ohn 
lower, Elmo Zumwalt, and Clare Boothe Luce. 

^ Capitol Hill reception introducing Crisis and 
Opportunity to 200 guests; co-hosted by Rep. Jack 
Kemp (R-N.Y.) and House Majority Leader Jim Wright 
(D-Texas). 



¥^ Bght dinner-seminars with Robert Lundeen, 
Richard Schifter, Linda Chavez, Frederick Chien, Lew 
Lehrman, Mark Falcoff, John Danforth, and Michael 
Bourdeaux. Luncheon-seminars for Washington 
journalists and business leaders on such topics as 
Central America, Iraq, the Soviet Union, Poland, and 
"the morality of power." 

ft^ Center consultation on theological and ethical 
issues relating to capitalism and the U.S. economy; 
Elmo Zumwalt, Michael Novak, |. Brian Benestad, and 
Jude Dougherty addressed business, religious, and 
academic leaders. 

*^ Liberation theology conference at Georgetown 
University with 150 participants; speakers included 
Avery Dulles, S.J., Richard John Neuhaus, and Harvey 
Cox. 

*^ Madison Club breakfast addressed by lack Kemp 
and Robert McFarlane. 

MEDIA COVERAGE 

*^ Comment on Center studies and activities in 
hundreds of secular and religious periodicals here and 
abroad, including the New York Times, the Wall Street 
loumah Foreign Affairs, U.S. News and World Report, 
and the National Catholic Register. 

^ Articles and letters by staff in the New York 
Times, National Review, the Washington Post USA 
Today, Politique Internationale (Paris), and other 
newspapers and journals. 

1^ Appearances by Center staff and authors on radio 
and television in Washington, New York, Chicago, and 
Manila, on several nationally syndicated programs, and 
on the Voice of America. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The Center's 1984 financial support included: 
1^ Grants from 15 foundations ond 51 corporations. 
1^ Contributions from more than 300 individuals. 

OUTLOOK 

Fifteen major studies are under way in 1985. Among 
the topics are the churches and multinational 
corporations, American ludaism and public policy, 
ethics and nuclear arms, religious repression in Eastern 
Europe, perspectives on liberation theology, and the 
World Council of Churches and international affairs. To 
complete them, we need continued and additional 
support. For further information please call or write: 
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Emest W. lefever. President 

ETHICS AND PUBLIC POLICY CENTER 

1030 Fifteenth Street N.W.^Suite 300 
Washington, D.C 20005 
(202) 682-1200 
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Ohe Ethics Resource Center is a non-profit, non-partisan, national 
organization dedicated to preserving personal, political, and 
eoononic freedooe by strengthening the ethical values which make them 
poesjhle. ihe CJenter does research, consultation, and publication. 
The Center also develops and markets educational materials in ethics. 

mues, character, moral and ethical education, all of which we refer 
to as values education, has long been an Interest of the Center. The 
Center plans to publish an up-to-date catalogue of values education 
curricula so that educators can easily select the best available 
program for their needs. However, after ccopletlng the preliminary 
research for such a catalogue and talking with experts in the field 
of values education, the Center recognizes that a much larger effort 
is needed to provide relevant information on values proarane in 
public schools. 

Valu^ programs are Issues at the local, district, and state levels 
of the public education system, and the relevant information is 
scattered among those levels. Although collecting, cataloguing, and 
evaluating the various values programs and curricula is an enormous 
^:.*!?f believes that the potential benefits make such an 

undertaking highly desirable. It is the goal of Ohe Ethics Besouroe 
center to establish a cooprehensive database for values education 
literature, programs, and curricula, m this way, information so 
difficult to obtain at present will be readily available for those 
who need access to it, either for classroom use or for research 
purposes. 

Olie issue is urgent, as the debate on values education is being taken 
up with renewed vigor. Since seme states are now mandating values 
and character programs, schools will need access to a database such 
as this in order to implement such directives, with the proposed 
database, ^cators will easily be able to locate values prwams and 
curricula which suit their objectives. 

Ihe Ethics Resource Center would like to have a sense of your 
reactions to this project. We are therefore asking you to please 
fill out the attached survey and return it to us. Your suggestions 
on issues such as needs, marketability, ana funding are of great 
Interest to us and will allow our service co be as useful as 
possible. Please take the time to ccnnent. 

We deeply appreciate your help and prcnpt response. 
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SS^J^-^" ^ Ware the best level (s) of the public education 
^^Sula? informtion on values education programslnd 



Do you think that the proposed service is necessary and valuable? 

yes no 

Do you have any suggestions on how we might make it more so? 



Do you think that this service will be widely accepted and used? 

yes no 

Whom? 



Do you have any suggestions on how the Center might fund this 
S^SS'sort^f^r^?''' ""^ f«^tions which might be receptive 



Bank you for taking the time to respond to this survey. Please 
return coqpleted forms to: »utvey. i'lease 



Hbe Ethics Resource Center 
1730 Rhode island Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON RESEARCH CENTER 



I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of the 
society but the people themselves j and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education. Thomas Jefferson 

It is the mission of the Thomas Jefferson Research Center to 
serve others by helping to promote the development of personal 
responsibility and ethical decision-making skills. 

The Thomas Jefferson Research Center believes that: 

» Personal responsibility and ethioal decision-making skills 
are the foundation of personal f;»eedom and our democractic 
society. 

» Personal responsibility and ethical decision-making are 
teachable skills. 

• Personal responsibility and ethical decision-making can 
and should be developed in a systematic way throughout 
childhood 9 adolescence, and adulthood. 

• Personal responsibility and ethical decision-making skill 
development is cost-effective. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON RESEARCH CENTER PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOLS DISTRICTS 

The Thomas Jefferson Research Center works with school districts 
and interested community members to develop district-wide 
systematic programs in personal responsibility and ethical 
decision-making for youth in kindergarten through twelfth grade 
and for the adults who work with them. Each program is 
specifically designed to meet the needs of the particular 
community served. 

Elements which may be included in these systematic programs are: 

CLASSROOM CURRICULUM MATERIALS < The Center distributes the 
Character Education Curriculum developed by the American 
Institute for Character Education for elementary schools, our own 
Achievement Skills and How To Be Successful In Less Than Ten 
Minutes A Day programs for middle and junior high schools, and 
helps teachers to use their current materials in U. S. History 
and English at the high school level to teach character 
development. In addition, the Center helps school districts to 
implement a program entitled How To Live The Good Life Seminars 
in special counseling classes for high school, continuation 
schools and special school situations. The Center also works with 
school district personnel to develop other materials to meet 
local needs. 

DEVELOPING A CADRE OF EXPERTS : The Center provides a two day 
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Personal Responsibility Skills Seminar for selected teachers, 
counselors, and community representatives to help develop a cadre 
of experts within each school community. 

FOLLOW-UP IWSERVICE TRAINING : The Center works with the district 
to develop a series of staff development sessions for teachers in 
such topics as time management, stress management, developing 
student self-esteem and strategies for teaching personal 
responsibility skills and ethical decision-making. 

gONTHLY THEMES; The Center helps school districts develop monthly 
themes to reinforce the teaching of personal responsibility. 
(Integrity Month, Respect Month, A Month For Helping Othei's etc.) 

NEWSLETTERS AND NEWS RELEASES ? Center consultants work with 
school districts to develop general news releases and newsletters 
for parents with ideas to help reinforce the school program. 

TRAINING; The Center can provide or train school district 
personnel to provide parent training to help parents work with 
the schools to help their children develop good personal 
responsibility and ethical decision-making skills. 

CITIZENSHIP AND COMMUNITY SERVICE ; The Center will help schools 
to set up community service projects to help others. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS; The Center will work with a school 
district to help it develop appropriate audio-visual support for 
their program within the school and for the community. 

INCENTIVE PROGRAMS; The Center consultants may work with a school 
district to establish incentives for teachers, students and 
parents to increase the behavior of good citizenship. 

£yND RAISING; The Center will work with a school district and 
interested community members to help them establish a development 
program to generate community support and funding for the cchool- 
based program, if needed. 

DISTRICTS SERVICED: Some school districts the Center has worked 
ri^*^JJ^* ^f® ^^^^ currently working with inside 

California include; San Bernardino, Compton, Fresno, Glendale. 
LOS Angeles, Lynwood, Oakland, Pasadena, Rancho Santa Fe. 
Heaiands, and Sacramento. Some school district outside of 
n^TffS!!" nJ?® Center is currently involved with include; 
M?iifJ»r ' <!J^°f*°; Pittsburg, Rochester and Taylor 

Michigan, St. Louis and Tucson. Other Center projects include 
work with Alameda County Probation Department, Boy Scouts Of 
DSJ^iJmini. S^^fw Corporation, Los Angeles County Probation 
EdScation ''o^^^^^oP Corporation and the U. S. Department of 
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THINKING FOR EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP 



The nation is witnessing a major new movement in education — the need to 
improve students* cognitive development. There are two particular emphases in 
this movement. First is to advance higher order tninking, that is to enhance 
problem solving ability among all learners in general. Second is to remediate 
reasoning ability among youngsters who have not shown success in their 
previous academic experience. Many national responses to these emphases are 
evident: new materials are being produced in various content areas, teaching 
strategies are being advocated, aptitude, intelligence, and standardized 
achi(2vement test batteries are being promoted, and standards and regulations 
are being drafted to put this new focus into place. 

As the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that foster sound citizenship are 
being considered again by educators and lay groups, the importance of this 
movement to improve all students* cognitive development should not be 
overlooked. Much has been learned and is currently being studied in active 
research about the direct instruction of thinking abilities in the classroom. 
Nowhere is there a greater need to ^relate critical thinking and sound 
reasoning abilities than in the area of citizenship education. Nowhere is 
there a greater opportunity for the research community and educational 
practitioners to join their forces in forging a common program than in 
citizenship education. 

One of the greatest needs of the school practitioner is to obtain 
research-based information on what is available and effective in the area of 
thinking skills instruction for the classroom* teacher. RBS plans to develop 
collaboratively with other laboratories and agencies an information resource 
base on cognitive science and thinking skills instruction related to regular 
and remedial classroom preparation. Included in this base, drawn from 
research on K-L*! populations in various school subjects Including social 
studies and citizenship preparation, will be syntheses of effective practices 
and descriptions of specific teacher and student materials in the areas of 
curriculum development, instructional strategies, staff training, materials 
selection, and testing and assessment. The information in the laboratory base 
will be geared to the practitioner's being able to obtain and use the data for 
decision making at the school-site level relative to effective practices and 
curriculum. Programs such as those sponsored by the Education Commission of 
the States can alfiO be Included in the RBS Base. 
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RBS has developed key capability In the cognitive development area. 
Staff members have published significant studies about thinking skills and 
school Instruction and are members of several Important national committees 
working in this area. RBS personnel have a history of working with several 
large districts in the Mld-Atlantlc region on thinking skills Instruction, as 
well as with a number of state education agencies across the country who have 
reasoning goals In their overall programs. The laboratory has conducted 
forums and conferences on thinking skills instruction and related Issues of 
school Improvement, and has experience in designing the structure of, as well 
as in planning and managing, the information retrieval task that is the basis 
of inter-institutional collaboration. 

RBS further plans to serve as the coordinator of various related 
informational resources of cognition and thinking skills through its 
computerized online database. Listings of educators working in the thinking 
skills area » pilot programs for staff development, and published materials 
available from commercial purveyors will be gathered, catalogued, and made 
available to practitioners via a national microcomputer network. At the same 
time, the laboratory plans to develop training and technical vjslstance 
programs in the thinking skills area for various educational agencies. 

Those educators or agencies Interested in pursuing thinking skills 
development in the context of citizen education are welcome to contact: 

Dr. Barbara Z. Presselsen, Director 
Thinking Skills Program 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
AAA North Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 
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